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IS NOT DIPLOMACY, TRIAL IN KILLING 


DULLES IS TOLD OF NEGRO YOUTH 


—See Page 2 —See page 3 
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| TO AIR H-BOMB PLEA: 
| MR S. FOR ASKS t START’ 


re ‘ “2s 


| 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said | 


yesterday that the “value of IKE ORDERS LABOR 
making a beginning” in end- 


; | . ‘ 
Neher ag President Eisenhower yes- 


terday directed Secretary of 
involved in not having an inspec-| Labor James Mitchell to ~C0- 
tion system.” ordinate’ the administration's 

Mrs. Roosevelt declared, in her drive for legi’yition on labor 
syndicated column, “My Day,”;in this session ot Congress and to 
that it was understandable that/@raft. bills giving the executive 
our Secretary of State “shoul q branch controls over union and 


welfare funds. 
feel that the U.S. cannot aban-| Mitchell announced the step fol- 
don nuclear tests unilaterally. 


, _ lowing an early morning confer- 
She then continued: But the ence with the President at Augusta, 
question is whether we could not 


accept the offer which, if I re-| The President’s moves ended 
member rightly, already has been speculation that efforts to get “anti- 
made by the Soviet Union to racketeering’ legislation would be 


ing nuclear tests 


great to me that I would be 
willing to take the small risk 


abandon these tests.” 


laid over to next session of Con- 


eg 


MITCHE 


NTROL BILLS ~ | By MILLY SALWEN 


Two major radio networks 
probers. 


informed the Daily Worker 
, fe yesterday that they plan to 
th og fee ——— Cer discuss and broadcast parts of 
e approach mnt, | 
are taking, but it seemed definitely | 0 Rs oo Dr. — 
for new legislation. For some time 9C™We#Zer appealing to wor 
there was a dispute within the ad-|POwer to stop all nuclear bomb 
ministration, some led by Secretary! ‘°S's- . ae 
of Commerce Weeks, holding for, The American Broadcasting Co. 
an amendment to the anti-trust, and the Columbia Broadcasting 
laws making unions subject to|System acted after Senator Wayne 
them; others holding Mitchell’s| Morse (D-Ore) wired the presi- 
view for new legislation to accom-| dents of every major network that 
plish restraints of unions. he was “disturbed that one of the 
In his news conference. after networks in the U.S. have brought 


seeing the President, Mitchell said this appeal to the American pub- 
he thought the Taft-Hartley Law lic. 

was deficient in “protection” of the} Failure of Radio Norway to 
worker or member of the union. He! alert U.S. networks in time for a 


said the President commisioned' simultaneous broadcast was blamed 
welfare funds introduced by Sena-|him to draft a new administration) by the network for a “blackout” 


tors Paul Douglas and Irving Ives.!approach requiring a public record) of the full message here, although 


As for the administration’s ar-| gress. 
gument that no adequate inspec-| 
tion system had been found to of a labor sub-committee of the 


Meanwhile, Chairman Konnesy) 
| 


determine building and testing of| Senate Labor Committee announc-| Kennedy is also a member of the of salaries paid to union officials;' it was heard in 50 countries last 
bombs, Mrs. Roosevelt said: led plans for hearings next month| Senate racket committee, with his the conditions of their treasuries Tuesday. Copies of the Schweitz- 


“come of us believe that, if on two bills dealing with union and | brother chief counsel for the 


___ (Continued on Page 7) 


you agree to abandon these tests, 


vie tne Sams” OS, Orders Americans Out of 


She pointed out that so far we 
have detected all Soviet H-bomb 
explosions. , 


She revealed she 
visited by Prof. Masatoshi Mat- 
sushita, whom she. had previously 
met in Japan. Prof. Matsushita, as 
envoy of Japanese Premier Nobu- 


suke Kishi, has been on a tour in| lem, Israel, dispatch reported that 


appealing to the Western countries’ removed from the Jordan section 
to halt further tests. of Jerusalem. 

“It requires,” said Mrs. Roose-| The U. S. fleet moved into the 
velt, “the experience the Japanese| area on urgent pre-dawn orders 


have had to make people feel: from Washington, as Jordans 
strongly about doing something—| King Hussein mobilized the army, 
and doing it now—to end nuclear|decreed martial law and installed 
bomb tests, which may be harming’ a new 
all of us far more than we know.” | 


THE ONLY PAPER THAT 
PLAYED UP SCHWEITZER 


This column rarely does any bragging. But this time we feel 

like thumping our own chest. 

Werre proud of what the Daily Worker has been doing on the 
-fight to ban the H-bomb and end the bomb tests. We were the only 
newspaper in town that spread across the front page the eloquent 
appeals of Albert Schweitzer and Pope Pius to end the deadly atomic 
race. 

We're proud that we got after the great radio and TV networks 
about their suspension of the Schweitzer appeal, an appeal that was 
broadcast in scores of tongues in other lands. 

We're crusading ayainst the H-bomb tests and for banning the 
H-bomb. We deem it a great patriotic duty to all America and a 
duty to the people of the world. 

_ Some of our ers recognize it—and have shown that recogni- 
tion in the tangible form of a slightly increased support in our sub- 
scription and contribution campaign. 

But the increase is all too slight. It still is far, far from guaran- 
teeing survival. 

And if we don't survive, we can’t carry on the crusade of our 
eneration, the crusade against the H-bomb, the crusade for peace- 
ul coexistence. 

If you want us to continue that crusade, help now in the $150,- 
000 campaign for renewal of subscriptions and for cash contributions. 

Make out checks and money orders to Robert W. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. Or bring it up directly 
to the 8th floor, 35 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. 

; An aside to Grace: thanks very much for that $100 check. Ex- | 
ample, as the old English proverb goes, is better than precept. 


-: = Jordan; Fleet Moves to Area 


The U. S. yesterday ordered the first group of Americans out of Jordan. At the 
same time the powerful U. S. Sixth Fleet moved into the eastern Mediterranean. A Jerusa- 
all Americans, including diplomatic personnel, were 


= 
The Eisenhower 
t 
Eo a ara Doctrine and Jordan 


An Editorial 


_ THE events in Jordan answer the question: What is 
the Eisenhower Doctrine? 
Units of the Sixth Fleet have been ordered into the 


' Eastern Mediterranean in the vicinity of Jordan. That’s one 


side of the “Doctrine’—military pressure on Middle East 
countries. 

Only a few weeks ago it was revealed that Eisen- 
hower's special envoy, James Richards, was traveling in 
the Middle East with a $200,000,000 fund. He was we Sry 
uled to visit Jordan as soon as King Hussein could get rid 
of the government setup by last year’s election. Hussein 
organized a coup and Richards and his dollars were set 
for the visit. 

That's the other side of the “Doctrine”—use of taxpay- 
ers dollars to bribe Middle East kings and feudal poten- 
tates. : 
Ostensibly the reason for the Eisenhower Doctrine 
was the so-called Soviet threat. But under_questioning in 
House and Senate committees Secretary of State Dulles 
admitted there was no evidence of Soviet military threats 
in any of the Middle East countries. 

The voters ef Jordan who voted against oil imperial- 
ism—they are the “Communist threat.” The Jordanian stu- 
dents and workers demonstrating against adherence 
to the Baghdad Pact or the Eisenhower Doctrine—they 
are the Communist threat. Why, even the foreign minister 
of the King’s former government—Suleiman Nabulsi~‘s 

(Continued-9n Page 5) : 


er statement, forwarded by ordi- 
nary mail from Oslo April 8, did 
not arrive in New York until April 
22, the director of the Norwegian 
Information Service confirmed yes- 
terday. ; 

CBS radio will carry excerpts of 
the Schweitzer appeal at 9:30 to- 
night on its half-hour news sum- 
mary, “So They Say.” Arthur 
Raven, the program’s producer, 
‘said he wasn’t sure how much time 
would be devoted to it. 


“I’m trying to locate some tape 
on it. Apparently it wasn't moni- 
tored,” he said. “The program has 
a set format, really, a summary of 
the news. Most of our items run 
a minute or under.” 

John Daly, vice-president in 
charge of news and public affairs 
at ABC, said the Schweitzer mes- 
sage would be discussed as part 
‘of a program Sunday, 5:30 to 6 
P.M., called “Open Hearings.” 
Dr. James F. Crowe, Universit 
of Wisconsin geneticist, will spea 
on the perils of radiation, and 
Dr. Schweitzer’s appeal will be 
prominently featured. 

“I did check with our opera- 
tions people and asked if it was 
offered to us,” Daly said. “The 
answer was that at no time was 
it offered for international trans- 
mission.” 

Speaking of the arrangements 
from Norway, Daly added that 
“the only thing they seemed to 
have failed to have done was to 
contact the American networks.” 

Later Daly called back to say 
he had “untangled” the events sur- 
rounding the Schweitzer text. 

“I find we did get a packet 
here in New York,” he said, “with 
a letter from the director-general 
of the Norwegian broadcasting net- 
work, Actua", the desk took a look 
at it and brought it in to the op- 
erating executives in the news- 
room. 

“They saw it would not be Dr. 
Schweitzer himself, but a reading 
of his statement by an announcer. 
On that basis we had no interest 
in carrying the transmission, for 


(Continued on Page 2). 
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LONDON, April 25—The So- 
viet Union today broadcast’ the 
“friendly intention” of mier 
Nikolai Bulganin’s latest letter to 
British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. 

Bulganin’s letter, delivered 
Saturday, called for new efforts 
toward peace in the Middle East 
and toward disarmament. It 
said Russia was ready to discuss a 
British demilitarization plan first 
proposed in 1954. 

A Moscow Radio broadcast to 
North America today said Bul- 
ganin’s letter was not an attempt 
to drive a wedge between Bri- 
tain and the U. S. but an attempt 
to propose a joint search for solu- 
tions to “the important prob- 
lems disturbing the world to- 
day.” 

Moscow Radio said the letter 
was a follow-up to “many recent 
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1 Aim of Letter to Britain 


MACMILLAN 
{ 
Soviet political measures,” in- | 
cluding Bulganin’s exchanges 
with President Eisenhower over 


Proposes Outer Space 
For Arms Cut Start 


LONDON, April 25—The U. S. proposed today that the; 


JEWISH LEADERS ASSAIL 
DULLES’ DEFENSE OF SAUD 


WASHINGTON, April 25 —)chairman of the Anti Defamation 
William Carmen, the national League of Bnai B rith said Dulles 
commander of the Jewish War| seemingly admitted that Ameri- 
Veterans, accused Secretary o f/Cam principles and morality were 
State John Foster Dulles today of not strong enough to stand up to 
making a “slur upon a great Amer-| Prejudices of a desert despot whese 
ican”—New York Mayor Robert F.'petty kingdom still countenances 
Wagner. ontengy les’ oli dj 

Carmen referred to Dulles’ press!.. Secretary Du Su, gt 2c 
conference statement Tuesday on tification of King Saud’s insistence 


efusal of King Saud of Saudj UP0™ his right to weed out Jews 
the refusal o taal sae‘: s¢ "I from our armed forces at Dhahran 


Arabia to allow Jewish servicemen .°~", - 
to be stationed at the U.S.leased i, incredible, Schultz ae 
the last two years. Dharan air base in Saudi Arabia.| Pasa: eos: pie yore myer yt ine & 


“Taking all these messages ob- a3 . i 
jectively ee discounting preju- Dulles said the matter was distressing in the extreme.” 
dice, we. cannot help coming to brough ti when Saud was ang Dr. Israel Goldstein, president 
ee célaniiaices’ Wick Wibv tame un the U.S. earlier this year. He said] the American Jewish Congress 
ee a en ne we | aes iE mot Bae: his , cs 
imbued with concern for peace, ae asserted Dulles’ explanation was 
the broadcast said (Saud's) attitude at that moment/inconsistent with the facts that 
Diplomatic observers agreed |V@rY, receptive, largely perhaps Orlare known to Secretary Dulles 
that Bulganin’s long letter could |Partly at least because of the fact! himself. 
be taken as a veiled invitation to that he had not been givenl NOn-| “Americans,” he said “have a 
the British premier to travel to discriminatory ene himself in right to expect that the State De- 
Moscow soon, perhaps as a pre- the city of New York, ‘ partment will not drop this matter 
lude to a new “summit meeting” Wagner and other New York’ but will continue publicly to re- 
with President Eisnehower. City and state officials had refused’ guest of Kiag Saud a cessation of 
_ to welcome Saud on his arrival in| anti-Christian, _anti- Jewish a nd 


BULGANIN 


world’s atomic powers pool their research to assure peaceful 


New York. anti-Negro discriminations which 


Schweitzer 


Jewish leaders, in addition to are in violation ef the principles of 


U.S. celegate Harold Siassen 
put the suggestion to the five- 


is directed into peaceful channels. 


As an example of such joint study, 


— assure that space ay 


Carmen, assailed Dulles’ statement.|the United Nations of which King 


(Continued from Page 1) Henry Edward Schultz, nationa al Saud’s country is a member as 


full network use. 


a disarmament conference on 


1is return from consultations with| Pe cited the 1957-58 geop hysical | 


“At the nub of it, there’s this: @ 
resi , ‘etary, Yet: ‘I would have no interest in carry- 
President Eisnhower and Secretary It would be easier to make a! ing a speech by John Foster Delies, Cwsga ring AY | 


of State John Foster Dulles. start on controlling development or Dwight David Eisenh if it 
. | Ste 0! nt or Dwig av isenhower, i it; 
Stassen proposed that the big} and use of outer space missles! was read by somebody else.” 


powers take immediate “Lrst steps | than to control present short-range} An explanation of _ why the 
to prevent present or future ones missiles which travel through the s.}weitzer texts had arrived late 
space vehicles, including the miter- atmosphere, he said, because the! came from Jon Embretsen New, 
continental ballistic missile (IC-licpy and its potential variations! yok director of the Norwegian 


Diplomacy, Dulles Told 


Editor & Publisher magazine said yesterday that lim- 


BM), earth satellites and space 
platforms frem being turned into 
nuclear weapons. 

Informed sources said Stassen 
told Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Valerian Zorin that “atomiz- 
ing” ef space ships might be ac- 


complished by starting internation-| plied at once that Russia is inter-) Radio Norway, together with a'ber of reporters who would go to 


al research projects into the whole 
question of space vehicles. 


- S$tassen said joint efforts would 


Police Delay Report 
On False Arrest 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Police Commissioner Stephen Kennedy had up to a late! o08 
‘rector at Mutual Broadcasting|to “responsible correspondents.” (“should be covered for Americans 


hour yesterday submitted no report to MayorWagner on: 
the false arrest and alleged beating of Russell Ericksen and 


his fiancee Barbara Campbell. 


This was learned from an aide to 
Deputy Commissioner Walter Arm 
in the Police Department’s public 
relations department. 


A Brooklyn Grand Jury sched- | 


uled to meet yesterday morning 
to vote a no true bill against Erick- 
sen for the murder and bludgeon- 
ing of Mrs. Dorothy Campbell, 
mother of Barbara, was adjourned 
until afternoon, and counsel for 
Ericksen was still waiting late in 
the day for news of any action 
taken. The lawyer, John T. Norton 
of Brooklyn, said as soon as the 


- Grand Jury acts he will take Erick- | 


esn before a court for dismissal. 
Ericksen is now out on $5,000 bail. 

Brooklyn District Attorney Sil- 
ver s office said it had not yet been 
informed whether the Grand Jury 
had already indicted Thomas J. 
Higgins, 22-year-old blonde youth 
who allegedy confessed he had 
murdered Mrs. Campbell, 53, last 
— and Patricia Ruland, 19, 
ast Wednesday. 

Commissioner Kennedy, it was 
explained, will not make any re- 
port on the case “until he has com- 
pleted the evaluation of all aspects 


of the case.” Asked if this meant! be 


his investigation was continuing, it 
was said it did. 

The Commission cannot be ex- 
pected to seek out the Sg ae 
who have made the charges about 


: 


ave not yet been perfected. | 
It would be easier to gears} 


tee their peaceful use, he said,! ne 


because their size and range make) 
them more easily detectable than’ 
medium-range missiles. | 

Informed sources said Zorin re- 


yested in-controlling all missiles and 
not only outer space types. But! 
he agreed to study Stassen’s ideas. | 


——— a ee 


— 


‘abuse and slapping by police, 
threats and intimidation, a Police 
‘Department public relations man 
‘said, when the charges have been! 
‘made only to reporters. 


| The Department, however, had’ 
‘sent Inspector Nicholas Gafiney to 
‘inform Ericksen and his 23 year- 
‘old fiancee of their “rights,” it was 


; 


‘believed to be at the moment in 
ithe Ericksen home, at 8017 Tenth 
Ave., consulting with them. 

This was to make sure they 
were informed, that all civilians 
iwith charges to make can present 
them before the Civilian Complaint 
Board, or can go direct to the Com- 
missioner'’s office. 

Asked about the countercharge 
made by District Attorney Silver, 
involving morals, and the Ericksen 
youth's retort that it was “all in 
the police mind,” the informant in 
Commissioner Arm’s office de- 
clared: 

“Now we are not going to be 
placed in the position of conduct- 
ing a blow-by-blow business with 
the press.” 

Silver had been quoted as de- 
claring detectives had a right to 
suspicious of her and her boy 
friend,” alluding to Miss Ca : 
and Ericksen, a Parks department 
employe until his arrest on Feb. 14. 
Silver then said: “On one occasion, 


‘said, and Inspector Gaffney was). 


(Continued on Page 6) 


er peo we probe at has hap- itation of newsmen permitted to visit China by the State 


ned.” Embretsen said. “I think; Department, as suggested by Secretary of State John Foster 
the letters were sent by ordinary Dulles, “is completely unneces- Be See 
mail instead of airmail and thus’ sary.” lon their own just because it seems 
was delayed.” His copy of the text] In an editorial in its current is-\like @ good: idea, the magazine 
and note from the director of!sue, the magazine said the num- commented. 

“Also, limitation of the number 


duplicate of the letter sent to the China weuld be limited naturally|is completely unnecessary because 
networks, was mailed April 8 and by the fact that there “aren’t morelafter the initial rush of requests 
didn't arrive until April 22. than a half dozen U.S, mews Ole. vsccnnste and visas for that 
“They have the peculiar idea’ ganizations that will want to have a Big. a: . is ; 
that regular mail takes only 8 ora permanent representative jn Purpose the volume will slide off 
10 days,” he said. “It’s a darn/China or that can afford to do so.” | '0 almost nothing. 
shame.” The editorial was an answer to| The State Depatment, the mag- 
At NBC, Sydney Eiges, vice- Dulles’ invitation this week to news zine added, cannot get away from 
president in charge of press and media to propose some “pool” ar-| the notion that the travels of 
public information, said, “We feel/rangement for news coverage of/newsmen are a factor in foreign 
weve given it adequate coverage |China without breaking down the'policy and they are therefore n- 
on our news programs, and we |government’s ban on travel by struments of that policy. 
have no further plans in mind for| Americans in that country. Dulles} The ine said Dulles now 
it.” |had said some arrangement would|has gone Father than ever before 
Hal Gold, press information di-| have to be made to limit the pool in conceding that news of China 


System, said, “The minute the| “It shouldn't be too difficult to}by Americans.” But it added that 
story broke we started carrying the | distinguish between a reporter who there would not be a solution to 


‘| story on our newscasts, way until |has a legitimate assignment from the problem until policymakers 


late last night. This is a very im-|& responsible news gathering or-|admit there is no logical connec- 
portant thing, a very good story. ganization to go to red China and ‘tion between “covering world news 
As a matter of fact, it was the ma- Other people who may want to go and the fine art of diplomacy.” 


jor story on 12 to 15 news pro- 


grams, aside from the commen- a | : v7] 
taries. 


“But there was never a directly 


available piece of tape we could 
~ NEWSMEN'S TRAVEL RULES 


“As to the text,” he said. “We 
WASHINGTON, April 25. —)United States had diplomatic re- 


never got it.” 


—— _ Peg. al gee hes The State Department denied to- jlations with the four Middle East 
oe Beene opt Be oe Bae. day that it set up a “double stand-'nations when the travel ban there 


future,” Gold said it’s “inevitable” |"? | ; 
that the Schweitzer message will|ard” in barring American re-|was in effect. The United States 


be dealt with soon on the “North-jporters from China but letting)does not have diplomatic rela- 
western University Reviewing them go to the Middle East when|tions with China. 


Stand,” a program emanating from a general travel ban was in effect} Furthermore, White said, the 


Chicago on Sundays, 11:30 to noon. 
Senator Morse’s tel m under-|there. Middle East travel ban was tem- 


lined that Schweitzer’s “warning) A reporter asked Secretary of porary and was designed solely 
that the future of mankind is being|State John Foster Dulles at his. protect Americans in the area. 
endangered by nuclear fallout is of}mews conference Tuesday if the Sieihiah Dias! eteate Mihi steam 
the highest importance, and de-| United States wasnt — | nearest 

serving Of notice and study, by,a dual policy when it atlowed Canal fighting broke out. 
every man and woman im our|mewsmen to visit Israel, Syria, 
country.” {Egypt and Jordan while forbid- 

In his re y Arthur Hull Hayes,/ding the general public to go 
president of BS radio, -said Amer-|there. Dul said he was not 
ican networks “received ne ad-|aware of any dual policy but he 
vance notice” of the broadcast. (didn’t actually know. 

“Had we,” he said, “received ad-| Today press officer Lincoln 
vance ae of Dr, Scent said the me had. 
message and, more importantly, if} “thorough! 4 ques- 
it Soon’ quelle fax hen Gian ack und shaman coheed 
voice it pores yan would have and Middle East situations were} 

a special broad- comparable. 
CM cca For one thing, White said, the 


rr 
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3 White Teenagers 7 ace Murder Ir ial 
~ In Slaying of Chicago Negro Youth 


CHICAGO, April 25—Authorities said today they would demand murder indict- 


GM Maintains Yearly Billion nents against two white boys and their “bobbysox” girl companion for the shotgun street 
Profit Rate for Ist Quarter corner killing of a Negro youth. One of the white boys, David Vandersteeg, 19, admitted 


General Motors continue to run at a net profit level of more wes a shotgun blast os se GE By 3 ah ——_—— 
than a billion a year (after all taxes), the corporations’ report for ‘athers car at a group young) 

the first quarter of 1957 disclosed yesterday. —— on the far South Side last! | : | | 
night. 


GM still maintained the distinction of being the only cor- > oF ae 
poration in the billion—plus per-year profit class profit class de- I thought wed just’ scare em, | 
spite some market losses as compared with Ford and Chrysler this | 5° I pulled the trigger, he said. | TOMORROW 
year. _The blast hit Curtis Bevins, a : 
GM reported a first quarter net of $261,357,742 compared 17-year-old janitor’s helper full it The New York City CIO Coun- 
with last year’s first quarter of $282,593,355. This is a drop of the chest. Bevins died within the cl wi tahd ite filth annued Com 


about 7 percent compared with a drop of 9 percent in the number hour. | 


Hest! ; , - ' munity Services Institute tomorrow. 
of cars and trucks sold. The corporation's drop of about $21 mil- A motorist who trailed the death 4) 0+ cng union d elegates are- ex- 
lion in net compares. with a drop of more than $40 million in the 


car gave police the lead which led nected to attend the confssmies: 
amount it paid in taxes for the quarter. 


to Vandersteegs arrest. Also ar- nich will discuss problems of 
oe, Sie apenemena — rw = * eggs rg im, older workers, medical care for the 
who ove the car, an “UNICE | Worker and his family, youth needs 


| Miller, 17, who sat beside him on : 
NMU AND 80 SHIP LINES ont seat while Vandersteeg, 24 2 housing program. 
the front seat while Vandersteeg 4 luncheon panel discussion on 


fired from the back seat. | problems of the city's youth will 


EW WAGE TALKS They admitted they got the shot-| hear Judge Nathaniel Kaplan 
. gun from Moffitt’s home after “10 chai af the New Wad City 
or 12” young Negroes threw rocks vy . na 
Officials of the National Mari-|vided under the pact. Following and a . a car. Bivens was| Vue — aoe pas 
time Union and shipowners rep-jlast years agreement under the one of the group, they said, but two! police De. ele sant ~ Aid 
resenting 80 lines are expected to) 1956 reopener, a 6 percent general Negro vouths who were with him aii a ig | a on CIO oo 
arrange for talks soon following) increase raised the base pay of sea-| denied the charges. * Pett = gor tes e mi a. 
disclosures yesterday of the union's men aboard ship to $333.27 month-| — State’s Attorney Benjamin Adam-| > “treasurer, will act as mod- 
contract reopener demands totaling! ly, overtime above 40 hours are! owski said all three white teenagers ” ios Quill, president of the 
a package estimated at 12 percent. | $2.06. The employers’ contribution) should be indicted for murder and Cit CIO. will 4 sia td saa 
The increase, covering base, to the seamen’s welfare fund was stand trial. “Th : d 1 — oma k on 
wages, overtime and fringe de-|raised to $1.25 per day per seaman.) “We think all three are guilty,”| two ialile tn gas to gfire the afternoon 
mands, were put before the ship-| The pact provides for arbitration he said. “Teenagers must learn that ;.. _ a ) ‘pe | ea ae ‘ad, 
page a L : ‘ical care and problems of older The Greater New York Fund, 
owners in letters by Joseph Cur-| if no agreement is reached on re- when they go out together they get ., een” Walle! he heerke hich takes in virtually all social 
ran, president of the NMU. The , . Deeside ‘in trouble with each other.” — Paes a PB Se nl coger gern ri ,~ . procreation: tine egy 
ceeiaik Mili deBon the reopener | a A | ie eee tie atc ts fs ol the housing needs of the welfare agencies in. the city, is 
previsien in its three-year pact that: The NMU represents 55 percent anil that Adinessiniiid as city J workers will come under joining with the 500,0000-mem ber 
| ~ lof the able-bodied seamen in the ; : as Sc scrutiny at a general session in labor body in holding the Insitute. 
runs. to June 15, 1958. manded murder charges against — -- —_ — | -— — - 


This is the final reopener seo-'U. S. merchant marine. |white youths for the unprovoked 
ie ee ~ | murder of a Negro boy. | 4 SMITH ACT PRISONERS 

S Fifteen white boys are already 

Hotel q Me Bj under indictment for the hammer 
nion ars Ex killing of a Negro high school honor HERE TO END SENTENCES 


student, Alvin Palmer, 17, on an- 
other South Side corner ast 


—_— —— 


/ 
' 
' 


~ month. The vouths. all members of Four Smith Act prisoners awaiting the end of their terms, are 
or Or- ro 3 a gang of teenaged hoodlums,. have! nOW in the Federal House of Detention in West Street, it was learn- 
| ed yesterday. 


admitted they went on the prowl to | . 
[he four are V. J. Jerome, Arnold Johnson, Pettis Perry and 


“get” a Negro. Adamowski has said! Je , . 
By SAM KUSHNER he will demand the penalty for 13) Louis Weinstock. All four were serving three-year terms in other 
| prisons before being brought to New York to complete their sen- 


CHICAGO, April 25—The urgent need for unity between’ of them. 
the labor movement and the Negro people against reaction) — —— —--— tences. | 

ghar Pe gp: ” | ° is d be freed May 17, Johns d Perry on 

was called for today by Cincinnati's vice-mayor Theodore Se ee ee ee 
Berry at the 34th convention of the = i Oi e May 22 and Weinstock on May 26. , a a ee 
: | | Alexander Bittelman, another Smith Act prisoner, is in the Fed- 
é 7 m y . , ‘ ‘ ee ‘ 4 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes and on race, color, creed or national eral penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pa., and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is 


| 
Bartenders Union. origin.” | R § Do oo rong <3 ' 
ee _ — nt in the Woman’s Federal Prison at Alderson, West Virginia. Bittel- 
Speaking in behalf of the national William E. Pollard, dining car Unaway 0 | ek oo out fs May 26 and Miss Flynn on May 27. 
board of the NAACP, of which he delegate of Local 582, Los Ang: | All were part of a group of thirteen defendants who were con- 
is a member, Berry said, “We are/eles, called upon the union men 380 out of Jobs victed in 1953. They entered prison on Jar. 11, 1955. 
F anenampieie Rosnehncpectiens isasibiadoeges tea ; on Pek 


marching in harness pulling togeth- bers to refuse to participate in’ 
, 1 | 


er tor a common cause. berecge eg 2. practices. Pollard, | , . 
“We stand today on the thres-| Who has been a member of the By WILLIAM ALLAN MICHIGAN SMEAR TRY BY 
hold of a new period of struggle,”| Union for 19 years, declared, [ DETROIT, April 24— Maspeth, : 
Berry declared, in referring to the *™" 2 little horrified that the,L. L, workers should know that a 
joint efforts of the Negro people| members of my international un- Detsoit company is coming there TE PROBERS HINTED 
and the labor movement. He de-|!0m turn me down because of my because it says it can get Maspeth’ , 
nounced the efforts of reactionary ©2!0T when I go imto a bar be-) workers to work for $1.07 an hour, 
forces in the country which are at- ©®US€ I want a drink, or into a while here at the Michigan Stove Spectal te copay ge ravugert rades locals are known to be tar- 
tempting to besmirch the reputa-| estaurant because I am hungry.”| Works, the rate is $1.75 an hour. DETROIT, April 25—The Sen-' gets. 
tion of the labor movement. | Helen Wheeler, of San Fran- The firm is the Wellbuilt Corp., ate Committee investigating rac-) © Mundt did say that one of the 

The same forces that are anti-, ciscos Local 110, speaking on, maker of stoves. 7 kets is planning to Investigate situations his committee is getting 
labor, he emphasized, are anti--the need to end discrimination, : UAW Local 1166 president AFL work permits a Michigan and ready to investigate is the Koh- 

‘told the convention, “it isn’t Frank Liccari said, “New York make Democratic Senator Pat Mc- ler strike in- Wisconsin. 
labor is cheaper. Down there un- Namara of this state a prime tar-! @ pottery js coming up for re- 
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Negro as well. | 
Berry recounted the struggle of enough to give lip service to these lat a0 

the NAACP in the fight against seg-| Phrases, but now we must put skilled labor gets $1.07 an hour, get. McNamara was once head election. im 1068: He is the one 

regation, especially in the south.)°urselves into position to do while here we get $1.75. jf the AFL Pipefitters here. whe sicked the committer ente im 

He urged closer cooperation be-|Something about it.” | He also said that the production, This was made clear here Tues- vestigating work permits in the 

tween the unions and the NAACP,| Ed Miller, of Kansas City Local "te would be higher per worker day by Sen. Karl Mundt (R-SD) at ary, 


and paid tribute to the past “m-| 420, today was élected interna. 2 New York. Some 380 workers a banquet of the Michigan Manu- 
| , ae being left stranded here with- facturers Association at the swank 


valuable contribution that the trade} tional president for the comi:.¥ | } rs 4 . e 

union movement has given to the’ four years. Delegates greeted out a job because of this runaway, Book-Cadillac. Hotel. 3 The em- Rai wa 

NAACP.” Miller's election with a standing) 5"°P- They join the thousands ployers barred William Allan, 
“jobless from Hudson, Packard, Daily Worker reporter, fom the 


Following his speech, Berry ovation. 7 ! 

told this reporter that it was his) The convention also elected Jack| Motor Products, Bohn Aluminum, beef-a-la-mode dinner at which : ress Sues 
hope that this convention, as well Weinberger, of San Francisco’s Lo-| rigs Body and nf lent 0 Coney 8 mummers of He cone Kp , 
as other labor bodies, would en-| ca] 30, gi ea papa 7 others, whose companies haye investigating committee, spoke on 


dorse the national freedom pil-| acclamat; ¥' moved to cheaper labor areas. “Labor Racketeering —- Freedom 
grimage in Washington on May. gro 7 | The UAW is seeking severance and Solvency.” Teamsters 
17. wr er, has served as general! yay, | Despite the ban on Allan, the 
The convention called fer full a — - the Internationa} since, The Detroit Michigan Stove Co., Daily Worker managed to learn The Railway Express Agency, 
support of the Supreme Court de-|. eath of Hugo Emst two years’ where the men work, had a long these highlights of Mundt’s re- Inc., yesterday filed suit for $250,- 
cision against segregation. It also. °°’ ae record of anti-labor activity. The, marks: '000-a-day damages and a restrain- 
called for passage of civil rights State officials of Ilinois greeted |Kefauver Committee revealed that © The Senate Committee wiil ing order against two teamster 
legislation, for an end to the poll- the convention. Gov. William Sam Perrone headed up’ strike-| probe Michigas work permits giv-| union locals for what it claimed an 
tax, establishment of FEPC, and) °tratton by proclamation marked;breakers when the ‘unions tried to'en out by AFL unions. Investi-| “unlawful strike.” 
for Federal aid to education and the week as convention week. [organize the plant years ago. | gators were sicked on AFLers here; The defendants are Teamster 
housing. Chief Counsel J. W. Brown in| The company was finally orga- after Sen. Chas. Potter (R-Mich.), Locals 808 of Manhattan and 459 
It was. voted to set up a na-|his speech pointed out that many nized and the strikebreakers kicked asked the Senate rackets commit-|of Jersey City, N. J., whose 1,500 
tional civil rights committee of}states have limited picketingjout. In May, 1955, the company tee to. see what they could find.’ members stopped working the com- ~ 
the union, ‘to give all aid to the rights, and that the U.S. Supreme! merged with the Welbuilt Corp.'Also, Sen. Pat McNamara (D-/pany’s trucks two days ’ 
international union and its locals|Court has upheld these decisions.|of Long Island, N. Y. Right after,Mich.) is to-be a target of a smear.| The company charged the unioa 
in carryimg out stated policies of} He cited the Florida struggle|that the workers were forced into ® Mundt would not say public-jlocals had failed to take advan- 
this. international to the end that|and the “invisible picket line” set|taking a 7% per cent wage cut ly what unions were being investi-|tage of provisions of the Railway 
there shall be no discrimination}up by the union through ads and|because of threats that the werk gated here, though the Teamsters!Labor Act to effect a peaceful 
against any individual based up- actions throughout the country. j|would be moved to Long Island. and a number of AFL Building settlement. 
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Labor And 
Civil Rights 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Two years ago, views like 
the ones I will express here 
could not have appeared in 
' the Daily Worker. Therefore I 
would have kept thinking them 
and no one could correct them, 
if they need correcting. Now— 
regarding the State Party con- 
vention’s discussion of Nation- 
al convention resolutions and 
the State’s own resolutions: 

1. It would seem to me that 
since we base our theory upon 
our economic way of life, since 
Marxists say; that a mans 
views are conditioned by his 
standard of living, the No. l 
problem should be labor. But 
Charney in his speech states 
that the No. 1 problem is civil 
rights. And No. 2 is the “fer- 
ment in the labor movement.” 
I think that labor, and not only 
when it is in ferment, but the 
high standard of living, organ- 
izing the unorganized, height- 
ening labor’s role in political 
action, should be No. 1. 

In working to raise the work- 
ers standard of living, we are 
concerned with the poorest — 
who are in some measure also 
the Negro workers—those fami- 
lies who get some $4 a week, as 
Reuther says. 

9. I think that- civil rights 
receives attention out of pro- 
portion to other issues, in the 
Daily Worker. Analyze the 
- front page headlines and stoy- 
ics of the past three months, 
and I think you would find 
this to be so, with peace and 
iabor often on the inside pages. 

It is true that there is a close 
connection among all these is- 
sues, yet to make a point one 
must be specific. Why is this? 

a. Is it because we feel that 
the Negro people are easiest 
to reach and convince? Party 


recruiting did rst prove this 


in the “good old days,” for the’ 


Negroes recruited did not stay 
very long. 

b. Is it because, being still 
in the almost unending a. 
sion of theory, we are unable 
to act, and make up for it by 
raising issues of civil rights, 
about which in concrete terms 
of actual work we do relative- 
ly little? The NAACP and Ur- 
ban League, etc., etc., need 
not worry. There are very, very 
few Communists among their 
actives. 

c. Is it because we identify 
the Negro people! with the low- 
est income level? Then let us 
talk of their POVERTY more, 
and others will understand us, 
and of their lack of CIVIL 
RIGHTS less, for here we can- 
not be as consistently concrete 
in our work as when we work 
in the trade union field—this 
despite May 17 pilgrimage. 

d. Is it because the average 
delegate to the convention. is 
not bothered by his weekly 
wage and what he will eat and 
how he will pay the rent—as 
much as he is bothered by his 
own curtailment of civil rights? 
Do we not perhaps foist upon 


[SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


the American people concern 
No. 1 which is really our own 
concern No, 1? 

c. Does it smack of B scam 
izing” “doing good” charity” 
that we emphasize Negro 
problems in the convention res- 
olutions out of proportion to 
other problems? (I think it 
does.) 


Compared with the work we 
Communists can do in unions, 
on shop committees, in political 
action committees, in legisla- 
tive committees in unions, on 
wages, hours, minimum wage 
laws, our actual imvolvement 
AS OF TODAY in the Negro 
liberation movement is very 
small. 

3. In the April 3 issue of the 
DAILY, regarding segregation 
and civil rights, the statements 
are detailed. Regarding other 
problems, vague. Ben Davis 
discussed Guana, civil rights 
legislation in detail. Regarding 
labor, the article said, “he com- 
mented that attention be giv- 
en” to problems of the stand- 
ard of living. The same issue 
of the paper, in the article on 
the convention, devoted some 


67 lines to civil rights and 44 | 
lines to labor, elections, coali- | 


tion all together. 


Two years ago, these ideas | 


would have been brushed aside 
with the stamp of disapproval, 


CHAUVINISM! Now—I hope | 


these ideas can be discussed: 


chauvinism may be part of | 


their origin but not entirely. If 
! am wrong, I hope your read- 
ers will correct me. 
Cordially yours, 
—Mrs. J.B. 
P.S. I enclose $2. for the 
D.W. 


° . . 


Publishers’ 


Answers 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
The N.Y.  Herald-Tribune 
submitted a set of four ques- 
tions to the editors and pub- 
lishers in convention in this 
city. Answers trom 19 of them 
appeared in print on April 23. 
On questions 1, 2, 3 the fol- 
lowing are typical: 
About the most 
concern of readers 


important 
and the 


budget controversy—“The big- | 


is survival and the 
second is the safety of our 
economy. . Like people every- 
where, those in our area feel] 
the budget is too high. 


gest issue 


peace. In connection with 
RONGRT. « « 

The things that concern our 
readers are local rather than 
national issues. Practically 
universally, there is concern 
over the-high expense of gov- 
ernment in our peacetime econ- 
omy. : 

I think the first two ques- 
tions go together. The most im- 
portant concern today is the 
possibility of the Middle East- 
erm . situation touching off a 
war nobody wants. When Mr. 
Eisenhower was elected he 
talked about reducing our 
commitments, but now our 


ADVICE TO ELSIE... .. 


SOME YEARS AGO I wrote 

a story about an eccentric in- 
dustrialist who bequeathed his 
empire to his 
pet sea - lion. 
The point of 
the story was 
that profits 
flourished as 
regularly and 
as automatic- 
ally under the 
sea-lion as 
they had un- 
der the indus- 
trialist. 

The story was read by few 
peorte and to the best of my 
. knowledge, by no _ sea-lions. 
While the first fact distressed 
me, the second was highly pleas- 


ing. For I had been afraid that 
the story might so swell the ego 
of sea-lions and other flippered, 
feathered and legged creatures 
that there would be no living 
with them. 

Imagine my consternation then 
to read on the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal on Tuesday 
how a cow was conducted into 
the board of directors’ room of 
one of our bigger corporations 
an Madison Avenue to have her- 
self done in color movies. 

The company was the Borden 
milk company with annual sales 
of $870 million; the occasion the 
100th birthday of the company; 
the cow was Borden’s famous 
Elsie. In addition to bringing 
Elsie into the board room to be 
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Following is the text of a 
communique signed by the So- 
cialist Party of Italy, the Yugo- 
slav League of Communists and 
the Yugoslav Socialist Alliance, 
following a visit of the Italian 
Socialists to Yugoslavia: 

© ° co 

A delegation of the Socialist 
Party of Italy which was com- 
posed of comrades Tulio Vech- 
ieti, member of the Secretariat, 
Vittorio Foa and Dario Valori, 
members of the Executive 
Committee, visited Yugoslavia 
from March 24 to April 1, as 
guests of the Socialist Alliance 
of the Working People of Yugo- 
slavia and the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia. 

The conversations were con- 
ducted between the delegation 
of the Socialist Party of Italy 


and the delegation of the S.A.W. 


P.Y. and the League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia headed by 
comrade Edvard Kardelj, Secre- 
tary General of the S.A.W.P.Y. 
and member of the Executive 
Committee of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia, and 
which comprised a number of 
the leading comrades of the 
S.A.W.P.Y. and the LC of Yu- 
goslavia., 

The delegation of the Socialist 
Party of Italy concluded talks 
in Belgrade with members of the 
Presidium of the Yugoslav Trade 
Unions: 

After its stay in Belgrade the 
delegation visited Sarajevo, 
Zenica, Zagreb and Ljubljana, 
During this trip contacts were 
established which enabled the 
delegation to become more 
closely acquainted with the so- 
cialist building in Yugoslavia. 

The delegation of the Socialist 
Party of Italy also conducted 
talks with the President of the 
Socialist Alliance of the Work- 
ing People of Yugoslavia an 
Secretary General of the League 


| of Communists of Yugoslavia, 
| Comrade Josip Broz Tito. 


A friendly atmosphere and a 


| spirit of mutual understanding 


and sincerity reigned in the talks 
between’ the two delegations in 
all other contacts. The conver- 


| sations dealt with current prob- 


lems of the international work- 


ers movement, world peace, and 


the questions of mutual rela- 


I think the basic thing is | "0MS- 


the | 
budget there is a fractional in- | 
existed on some of the questions 
| of essential importance to the 


It was noted during these con- 
versations that identical views 
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commitments seem actually to 
have expanded. He came up 
with . the highest peacetime 
budget in history. 

(Not one of the nineteen 
who replied reported favorable 
opinion on the size of the bud- 
get.) 

About the threat of Soviet 
expansion—“The Soviet threat 
is somewhat less than it was a 
year ago. 

I think people are less trou- 


photographed with President 
Comfort (Comfort is a bi-ped), 
the centenary is being observed 
by having 1,000 Borden em- 
ployes grow beards similar to 
the one sported by Gail Borden, 
the companys founder. 

(Presumably these would be 
male employes; in what way 
female employes would pay 
obeisance to the founder is not 
made clear.) 

Frankly, I am worried. 

For the life of me, I cannot 
see how any cow, no matter 
how demure, can withstand the 
flattery that must come with 
being accepted as virtually a di- 
rector of Bordens. The situation 
can only have been aggravated 
by the appearance, also for the 
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PIETRO NENNI 
Italian Socialist Leader 


strengthening of international 
security and peace, as well as 
to the consolidation of social- 


-ism throughout the world. 


Although many elements of 
danger to the stability of world 
peace continue to exist, such 
as: the existence of the opposite 
blocs, race in armaments, the 
division of Germany, antagon- 
isms in the Middle East, war in 
Algeria, etc., both delegations 
believe that following the recent 
crisis in international relations, 
positive prospects for relaxation 
of international tension have 
been reopened. 

In such an international sit- 
uation the struggle for peace 
means a struggle for overcoming 
the question of blocs, collective 


security based on universal and 
controlled disarmament, prohibi- 
tion of tests, production, and 
use of atomic weapons. The 
struggle for peace means, at the 
same time, the struggle against 
imperialism and_ colonialism, 
for respect of the equality in the 
relations between states, the 
will of people in yearning for 
independence and _ self-govern- 
ment; it means support of inter- 
national action for assistance to 
undeveloped countries and areas 
and the strengthening of the role 
of the United Nations. 

Both delegations have agreed 
that socialist forces should make 
efforts to overcome the present 
division of Europe and to cre- 


— 
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bled over the threat of Soviet 
expansion this year. 

(Answers of 15 others were 
identical in tone.) 

Americans have learned pa- 
tience; they know the Soviet 
long-range policy is not likely 
to change, though there are 
some changes in its tactics. 

(Only this and another an- 
swer have a trace of anti-Soviet 


hostility.) 
—OBSERVER. 
April 24 


Joint Declaration Issued by 
Italian Socialists, Yugoslavs 


ate conditions for establishment 
of a single system of security im 
Europe. rticular impor- 
tance is the Sioadiet possible 
cooperation and economic and 
cultural exchanges among coun- 
tries with different social sys- 
tems. The two delegations be- 
lieve that every policy from the 
‘position of strength represents 
an obstacle for stabilization of 
peace and is contrary to the in- 
terests of socialism in the world. 

In order to make a’ peace ac- 
tion possible, it is necessary for 
all forces which advocate social- 
ism, to find a common platform 
and approach. This can only 
be achieved by powerful encour- 
agement of the workers interna- 
tionalism and by removing poli- 
cies which in one form or an- 
other are based on the exclusive 
interests of individual states. 

Experience and the develop- 
ment within the world workers’ 
movement prove that true de- 
mocracy -is not possible if it 
doesn't open the road to social- 
ism and that a democratic de- 
velopment of socialism is not 
followed by a parallel develop- 
ment of democratic forms of 
society. 

There is no -doubt that the 
lessons gained from these expe- 
riences, contribute towards 
uniting all forces which are 
guided by socialism on a com- 
mon militant platform. Both 
delegations have accordingly 
agreed that it is necessary to 
seek corresponding forms of co- 
operation among the various 
trends in the workers’ move- 
ment. 

The visit of the delagation of 
the Socialist Party of Italy to 
Yugoslavia as well as the future 
relations between the two par- 
lies, on which importance both 
delegations are in agreement, 
represents a contribution to the 
strengthening of the bonds of 
solidarity between the Yugoslav 
and the Italian working class, 
as well as to the rapprochement 
between the two peoples. 

Any actions for the improve- 
ment of relations, economic and 
cultural exchanges, for the solu- 
tion of unsettled problems be- 
tween the two nations in the 
frontier region, represents a real 
contribution towards peace and 
friendship between the two 
peoples. 

In the future, too, the work- 
ers of the two counties will 
have to work even harder in 
explaining the necessity of such 
actions, 
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movie, of President Comfort, 
wearing a birthday party hat, in 
a cow pen with his arms aroun 
Elsie’s new twin calves. 
° 
I HOPE therefore I may be 

ermitted a few words of father- 
fy advice to Miss Elsie, or, in 
view of the twins, let me hasten 
to say Mrs. 

Elsie, please do not imagine 
that you have any more to do 
with Borden’s $23 million profits 
last year, than had President 
Harold Comfort or Board Chair- 
man Theodore Montague. 

It is true, Elsie, that you are so 
constructed as to be a source of 
alt kinds of dairy products, not 
to mention, after your demise, 
glue. In this respect, I grant, you 
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By ALAN MAX 


are superior to the other mem- 
bers of the board who, I daresay, 
are not even good for glue. 
Please let me remind you, . 
Elsie, that neither you with 
mammary glands, nor President 
Comfort without, are respon- 
sible for a single penny of profit. 
Without the farmer anc farm 
workers to raise you and milk 
you, without the workers in the 
pasteurizing and bottling plants, 
without the truck-drivers, you 
would be as financially unpro- 
ductive as the directors of your 
company. 
Please do not take this amiss. 
It is said only in the hope that 
you may learn, while there is still 
time, what your fellow board 
members und 
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THE LABOR movement of 
America is beating its head 
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IKE DOCTRINE AND JORDAN 


| (Continued from Page | 
the “Communist threat” because Nabulsi opposes affilia- 
tion with Western alliances. 

_ The Socialist-Nationalist Party of Nabulsi and the 
Baath Party—both of them opposed to Communism, but 
both anti-imperialist and nationalist—have been named 
as the “Communist threat.” | 

Against the clear will of the Jordanian people, King 
Hussein is proclaiming martial law. He wants to dissolve 
all political parties. And the armies of ane and Saudi 
Arabia are reportedly poised to back up the king. | 

Washington is obviously encouraging Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia to intervene in behalf of King Hussein and the 

‘Western oil cartels. The hypocrisy of the search for a 
“Communist menace” was illustrated whep King Hussein 
identified that alleged menace with the state of Israel. 

The Sixth Fleet is not an instrument for maintaining 
Middle East peace; The United Nations was set up for 
that purpose. And the gross interference by the oil trusts 
and their government agents in the affairs of the Middle 
East countries under the Eisenhower Doctrine is the source 
of continuing crisis and conflict. Out of this comes the 
clear danger of armed clashes. 

The UN must act to prevent any foreign intervention 
into the affairs of Jordan or any other country. The armed 
forces and the money of the U. S. must not be used to 
threaten or bribe foreign governments. 

Above all, now is the time for the Big Four—the U. S., 
the USSR, Britain and France to get together in behalf of 


Middle East peace. An important step in this directior- 


would be the proposal to halt our naval maneuvers and 
all shipments of arms to all Mi7¢dle East lands. 


BEWARE OF IKE’S GIFTS 


IN THE SAME way as he threw out the ball the other 
day to open the baseball season, the President, after a con- 
ference with Secretary of Labor James Mitchell in Au- 
gusta yesterday, pitched the ball opening the anti-labor 
season.. The door is open and the scramble is now on to 

ut forward an assortment of bills to “correct abuses by 
labor.” 

Directing Mitchell to draw up legislation for intro- 
duction in Congress this year, the President said his aim 
is to eliminate labor racketeering. 

First it should be stated emphatically that the idea 
the racketeering in unions can be eliminated by special 
Jaws, while racketeering contimmes to thrive in all other 
spheres of our capitalist system, is an illusion. Only labor 
unions themselves, through rank and file vigilance, can 
clean out and keep out racketeering. 

Secondly, as Sen. Irving Ives, himself a close sup- 
porter of the administration, said, there is a move on foot 
to pass drastic anti-labor legislation under the guise of 
aiming it at racketeers. 

Mitchell's announcement of the administration’s plans, 
although still lacking the specifics, contains enough to 
warn us that the most far-reaching step yet taken to es- 
tablish government control over unions is about to be pro- 
posed. 

But even more serious is the evidence that the most 
aggressive anti-labor forces, aiming to put unions under 
the anti trust act, to bar industry-wide bargaining, and 
to further curb union political activity, are making a rush 
for the door opened by the Eisenhower Administration. 

The proposed “correctives” can wind up an anti-labor 
package by Congress adjournment time equalled only by 
the Taft-Hartley package ef 1947. The labor movement 
can il] afford to underestimate the threat! 


DULLES AND THE MAYOR 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES has once again revealed 
his true character with his press conference remarks on 
the discrimination against American soldiers of Jewish 
faith at the U. S. air base in Saudi Arabia. 

Dulles virtually justified the discrimination by blam- 
ing its continuance upon Mayor Wagner's cool reception 
to King Saud last January. 

The fact of the matter is that it is the State Depart- 
ment -itself which is responsible for the discrimination in 
Saudi Arabia, as much as King Saud. There is the obvious 
fact that the State Department, not Mayor Wagner, has 
accepted the discrimination. There is the still more funda- 
mental fact that Washington has obtained an air base 
where we don’t belong, the purpose of which is to block 
national aspirations in the Middle East and to protect the 
American oil interests in their exploitation of the people 
and riches of Saudi Arabia itself. 

Dulles’ previous outburst of racism against New York 
voters-is well known. His press conference comment this 
week is of the same racial stripe. It illustrates once again 
the unfitness of Dulles to represent our country-in interna- 
tional affairs. ; 
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en coldwar policies 
its leaders continue .to support. 
The economic evils now emerg- 
ing for the workers from this 
foreign policy are so obvious 
that many Sihoe leaders find it 
wise to leave foreign policy 
alone. 

Can you imagine George 
Meany delivering a speech be- 
fore a convention of the United 
Auto Workers without a word 
on the international situation 
and “Communism?” The UAW 
convention passed without even 
action on its jnternational affairs 
resolution. Walter Reuther lim- 
ited himself to a statement that 
peace is the only defense against 
H-Bomb. 


The internationa] affairs reso- 
lution prepared for the conven- 
tion of the UAW was vague and 
evasive, clearly an indication of 
dissatisfaction with the AFL- 
CIO's foreign affairs outlook. 

Earlier we had such indication 
of this dissatisfaction like Jacob 
Potofsky’s resignation from the 
chairmanship of the AFL-CIO 
International Affairs Committee; 
Walter Reuther’s refusal to fill 


_ that vacancy and, more recently, 


James Carey's resignation as a 
member of that committee. 
. 

MANY in the unions now seem 
to realize that it is the cold war 
and the immense peacetime bud- 
get, the bulk going for arma- 
ments, that is at the root of the 
new inflationary spree and the 
growing economic insecurity. 
The government as the purchas- 
er of nearly a fifth of the coun- 


. trys goods and services,—and as 
_ payer of lush prices, too—is the 


main prop for the high price 


| level on all goods. The govern- 
_ ment, either directly in the mar- 
| ket for loans at 
| rates or through the corporations 
_ filling its profitable military ord- 


high interest 


available money, 
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by George Morris 


Labor Still Tied to 
Coldwar Ball’n Chain 


making loans for homes, small 
businesses and such purposes 
harder and harder to get, and 
very expensive. 

The perpetual “Communist 
danger” cry also keeps taxes 
high, especially on those least 
able to pay them. The tax burd- 
en’ has now reached the point 
where, as the Tax Foundation 
recently revealed, almogt a third 
of the income of those in the 
average wage-earner category 
goes for federal, state, local, di- 
rect and hidden taxes. 

o 


OUR labor movement has not 
waged a struggle against infla- 
tion and the high tax ‘rate with 
vigor — pulling its punches — be- 
cause its foreign policy outlook 
holds it down like a ball and 
chain. If the cold war is justified 
and a gigantic arms budget is 
regarded as necessary, how much 
real argument can be made for 
a cut in the budget as a step to 
combat inflation and cut taxes? 


The same holds on the ques- | 


tion of economic aid for the 
underdeveloped countries, which 
is so strongly emphasized by the 
leaders of the UAW. Victor 
Reuther, director of the UAW’s 
International Affairs Depart- 
ment, was compelled to make a 
strong pitch for an end of the 
arms race in a statement before 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee because, as he noted, 


only $1 billion of the $4 billion 
going as overseas aid, goes for 
economic purposes. The rest is 
for arms, 


Walter Reuther argued strong- 
ly in the’past year for substantial 
economic aid for these lands that 
have just freed themselves from 
colonialism. But, as he knows, 
the bulk of both the economic 
and military aid goes for the 
fascist-like dictatorships, mainly 
Formosa, South Korea, Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal and like areas, 
How effective can Reuther's ar- 
gument for economic aid be 
when it is offered within the 
framework of a continuance of 
the cold war? 

* 


ABOUT a year ago Reuther 
and others in the AFL-CIO be- 
gan to develop a peace approach. 
But like some even to the left 
of them, they miscalculated the 
Hungarian events. Their long 
engrained anti-Sovietism got the 
best of them. They apparently 
believed the socialist world was 
in for a period of disintegration 
and decline, and pulled back to 
their cold-war ground. A few 
well-publicized resignations from 
Communist parties of several 
countries and a temporary set- 
back here or there encouraged 
them in that belief.”~~ 

Their miscalculation should be 
quite apparent to them now. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


The Springtide in 


£ . 
Be an aaa 


THERE'S an almost uncanny 
parallel between the events of 
this year and those of 1955. In 
the winter of 1944-45 the steady 


| process by which the imterna- 


tional tensions were being eased 
seemed to be coming to a halt. 


Repeated proposals from the 
Malenkov government in Mos- 
cow, and from Churchill in Lon- 
don tor a summit conference 
were being vetoed by Eisen- 


| hower and Dulles. Instead steps 


were being taken to create a 
new German Wehrmacht and 
divisions in 
NATO. 

A speech by V. M. Molotov 
to the Supreme Soviet in Feb- 
ruary of 1955 contained strong 
warnings about these develop- 
ments. And this was the session 
of the Supreme Soviet at which 
Malenkov resigned to be re- 
placed by Bulganin., 

o 

OBSERVERS who mistake 
Outside appearances for reality 
expressed an almost helpless 
fear that the world was drifting 
into atomic war. But in a re- 
markably short time the entire 
atmosphere changed. The East- 
West deadlock over Austria, 
which had seemed well-nigh in- 
soluble, was suddenly broken. In 
a matter of a few weeks a pro- 
posal of the Soviet Union to re- 
discuss the Austrian treaty, pro- 
duced a treaty and the evacua- 
tion of Western and Soviet oc- 
cupation troops from Austria. 
The Soviet Union made marked 
concessions to the Western view- 
point concerning the Austrian 
treaty. And at the same time the 
interests of both East and West 
were protected when the neu- 
trality of a united Austria was 


established. Here was the -im- 


World Affairs 


portant precedent for an ultimate 
settlement of the German ques- 
tion. 

Then, in one bold step after 
another, cold war positions were 
thawed out. Probably the most 
dramatic was the trip of Khrush- 
chev, Bulganin and Mikoyan to 
Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile pressure had been 
growing for a Big Four summit 
conference. Everyone seemed 
willing except Dulles and Eisen- 
hower. But an election campaign 
was going on in Great Britain 
with Tories and Laborites com- 

ting as to which was more 
Lveantiy for peace and for a 
settlement with the Soviet Union. 
Eisenhowers Tory friends in 
Britain appealed frantically to 
him to agree to a summit meet- 
ing. The President did. | 

e 


IN THE WINTER of 1956-57 
jnternational tensions again be- 
come strained. The Hungarian 
events and the Middle East crisis 
cast dark shadows over the whole 
world. But here it is. spring 


again and Soviet Deputy Premier- 


Mikoyan is traveling again, oddly 
enough in Austria once more. 
Mikoyan said in Vienna: 
“Today we can feel the ad- 
vent of something like a political 
sptingtide and I would like to 
hope that it would always be 
spring in Austria. This is not only 
a hope but an objective possi- 
bility. Thanks to her position, 
Austria may hope to play the 
role of a political link between 
the blocs. Unfortunately, blocs 
— although we wish they did 
‘Considering the sensitive na- 
ture of the Austrian-Hungarian 
frontier and the accusations made 


‘unity. 


comments by Mikoyan are all 


the more remarkable. 
e 


THIS YEAR, as in 1955, 
there’s an election campaign in 
Europe which will have a big 
impact on our country. It's not in 
Great Britain (so far) but in 
West Germany. But in West Ger- 
many, as in Britain in 1955, both 
major parties are vying to show 
which can do more toward 
reaching agreement with the So- 
viet Union. 

When the West German vot- 
ers go to the polls in September 
the issue of German unification 
will be among those.uppermost 
in their minds. And the Social 
Democrats have been winning 
local elections against Adenauer’s 
Christan Democrats because 
Adenauer has echoed the Dulles 
position which obviously blocks 
German unification. Dulles in- 
sists that West Germany's Wehr- 
macht must become a part of 
NATO. And every school child 
in Germany knows that there 
could never be unity on that 
basis. 

The question for Germany is 
the same as in regard to Austria. 
How can the interests of both 
East and West be safeguarded? 
And obviously no East - West 
settlement is possible unless 
there is mutual interest and mu- 
tual compromise. If Germany 
will be asked to become part of 
either the Eastern or the West- 
ern bloc there will never be 
This was the rock on 
which the foreign ministers con- 
ference foundered in the fall of 
1955. 

In the new springtide the bi 
powers will have to go beyon 
Geneva. At Geneva they ruled 
out war and recognized each 
other’s desire for peace. But 
Dulles.and Eisenhower have not 

et ruled out the cold war. This 


last must happen if the springtide 
only a few mortiths ago, these is to go on to a new summer. 
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by david platt 
Am Absorbing Film Study 
Of Albert Schweitzer 


THE ALBERT SCHWEITZER documentary film at the Art 
Theatre is a fragmentary portrait of the eminent Protestant theol- 
-ogian, musician, humanist philosopher, missionary surgeon in 
French Equatorial Africa and winner of the Nobel prize for peace. 
Still there is enough material in Erica Anderson's well photo- 
graphed, 80-minute movie trib- 
ute to give the viewer a vivid 
picture of the simplicity, integ- 
rity and gentle nature of this 
peace-loving and kindly man 
who gave up 2a comfortable aca- 
demic career in Europe to go to 
Africa to heal the victims of 
sleeping sickness, leprosy, amoe- 
bic dysentery, strangulated her- 
niz, rae m= and all the 
other diseases. Gf poverty and 
hunger representing the civi- 
lized western world’s terrible 
legacy to the African people 
after three centuries of aggres- 
sion and exploitation. 

Schweitzer, a German, was 
born aand raised in what was 
then French Alsatia. His father 
a Lutheran pastor, brought him 
up in the spirit of tolerance and 
freedom, im an atmosphere of 
music and theology. He came of a long line of pastors and organ- 
ists, Schweitzer once said. 

And so it was not surprising that early in life he developed a 
love of peace which proved to be the prime ingredient in his 
humanist philosophy. That is, reverence for life. It was this phi- 
losophy that Schweitzer put into practice in the hot, humid climate 
of Equatorial Africa. Reverence for life—“it draws a man on as 
the whirling, thrashing screw forces a ship through the water.” 
Reverence for life and the brotherhood of man. “No man is ever 
completely a stranger to his fellow man. Man has claims on man.” 
Brotherhood of Man and the Fellowship of those who bear the 
mark of pain. 
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“Who are the members of this fellowship? Those who have 
learned by experience what physical pain and bodily anguish mean 
belong together all the world over; they are united by a secret 
bond. One and all they know the horrors of suffering to which 
man canbe exposed and one and all know the longing to be free 
from pain.” 


DR. SCHWEITZER 


SCHWEITZER learned reverence for life as a small boy in 
Alsatia. As the film shows he and his companion were in the woods. 
They were about to burl small stones from slingshots at a flock of 
singing birds when suddenly the church bells rang out. The bells 


mingling. with the music made by the birds seemed to him as | 


though a voice were commanding “thou shalt not kill.” Quickly 
he shooed the birds away before his friend could get to them. 

The outbreak of the first World War was a saddening exper- 
ience for one who believed in reverence for life and brotherhood 
as deeply as Schweitzer. 

Not only was he imterned for several months in a French prison 
camp in East Africa and later in Provencal France (in the very 
monastery, it is worth noting, where the painter Van Gogh spent 
several unhappy months suffering from mental disease) but 
Schweitzer's mother was trampled to death by cavalry. 

The senseless mass slaughter of human beings forced this 
profoundly religious and self-effacing man to think deeply about 
good and evil in the world he lived in. 

To Schweitzer, the fundamental idea of good consisted in 
“preserving life, in favoring it, in wanting to bring it to its high- 
est value, and evil consists in destroying life, doing it injury, hin- 
dering its development.” 

He began to ask himself “was it to this to which civilization 
had led and was it the beginning of its downfall?” 

> a * 


SCHWEITZER'S decision to go to Africa as a missionary doc- 
tor was not a whim of the moment. He had planned it for years. 
The film shows that when he was a university student of 21 he 
vowed to himself that he would diligently study theology and 
music for nine years until he reached 30. Then, no matter how 
far advanced he was in his studies or his career, or how little he 
had achieved, he would drop everything and devote the rest of 
his life in the direct service of humanity. 

He picked Africa as a place to work in, he said, because he 
saw there the greatest gap between his easeful life and the way 
millions of impoverished and needy Africans were forced to live. 
And Schweitzer, unlike most of the African missionaries of his day, 
had honest reasons for going. “I’m not going there,” he said, “to 
bring the civilization of the whites to the ws [ am going there 
to atone m part for what white men have done in this part of 
the world.” 

We hear these words in the film, which goes on to show 
that Schweitzer’s family and his friends were appalled when he 
Calmiy informed them by mail that he was giving up his work 
as head of the Theological College of St. Thomas in Strasbourg, 
along with his musical and other activities, and was entering a 
medical school to prepare himself to go to Equatorial Africa as a 
doctor. Among those who tried to dissuade him from geing was 
his good fri Romain Rolland, the author of “Jean Christophe.” 
Remember—at that time—Schweitzer was already famous as a pastor, 
scholar and organist. Nevertheless, when he hit 30 he gave it 
all up and plunged into medicine. Kept at it for six years, 
during which time he managed to produce in his leisure moments 
a | en John Sebastian Bach which has become a classic. He 
also married Helen Breslau, daughter of a Strasbourg historian. 

Together they sailed for Africa. To Lambarene to found the 
hospital which has since become the most famous in the world. In 
the beginning Dr. Schweitzer equipped it from the proceeds of 
his organ recitals and lectures on occasional trips te Europe and 
from royalties from his books. Later it received help in the form 

(Coatinued on Page 7) | 


UNESCO Survey Reveals: 


Five Billion Books a Year 


| 


of books are produced annually 
throughout the world. Large as 
this figure seems it represents only 
two books per person per year. 
About three-quarters of all 
books published come from ten 
countries, and half of all our books 
‘are used in schools while a large 
part of the remainder are housed Bagg 
in public or institutional libraries. 
Few countries. publish more than 
10,000 titles a year and not many 
come into the major producer 
group with more than 4,000 or 
© 000. Belgium, Chima, Czecho- 
slovakia, German Federal Repub- 
lic, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Po- 
land and Yugoslavia are to be EE RR TR SS ae a 
because: of the large mumber ol $ % 3) 4M eee. 
translations they publish. . ae 
The Netherlands publishes the % = 3. 
most titles im proportion te its peop-% 28 
ulation, with tiny Switzerland only * @ 
slightly less. In contrast, major pro- : 
ducers such as the U.S.A., thes aia 
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and India come low on the per® 
capita list. be: 
The UNESCO survey reveals@ 
that nearly 22 percent of the 
world’s books are in the English 
language, followed by Russian (17 
percent), German (15 percent), 
Japanese (12 percent), French (103 
percent). . 


While the volume of the inter- 
national book trade is considerable, 
there is comparatively little move- [% == so a 
‘ment towards those economically [¢ #* 23% 
underdeveloped countries where | 238 
‘books are most needed. eae ies 
| The crux of the problem of pro- [== 
viding reading material for the un- 2% 
| derdeveloped nations was clearly Bag 
stated by a committee of educa- 
tional specialists convened by Fa 
UNESCO in 1951: cea 

“The difficulty is not so much Fee 
in printing, since there are various E77 
machines and techniques in exist- Be > 
ence and other printed matter in Be. 423 
‘small quantity ... The difficulty Bae 
is to find or train competent auth- f 
ors or translators; to obtain sup- | 
plies of materials (such as paper, | 
type and machinery)... to dis- | 
tribute the finished product under 
conditions of great distances and 
‘poor communications; and above opment . 
‘all to find the money” lin England when the famed Pen- 
| In India, for example, where the suin books rolled off the press. It 
world’s largest illiterate popula-' marked the first stage in this book- 
tion administered by a central publishing revolution. 
‘government 1s found, the basic: HuCE SALES 
need is to make the population lit- ae 
erate in Hindi and im the vernacu-' The ‘second and determining 
lar languages. The first five year stage began in 1939 when Robert 
national development plan includes F, de Graff started the first mass 


a mass education program for production of modern U.S. paper- 
children and adults. a 


go ate Immense thought went into se- 
Oc oks, the survey notes, , .. : 
‘have become a major factor in lecting a suitable name; the 
book publishing. 


PEARL BUCK 


reprints was known as far back as books has 


—— ee ee 


TV FANS IN USSR ALSO 


} young 


Ht Shakespeare and Hans Christian 
5 Andersen, and following these will 
[it be found Maxim Gorki, 
1 Chekhov, Balzac and Jack Lordon. 


this field came in 1935, 


preduced 34 


~ titles and over a million and a half 


copies. 

For 1953, estimates for 16 pub- 
lishing firms indicated 1,061 titles 
and no less than 292 million copies. 


crafts, etc., are now available, out- 
stripping the hard cover books by 
about 100 million copies. 


a PE? $3 LEADING WRITERS 


Pocket Books, for instance, re- 
cently announced that by the ead 
of 1957 they expect to have seid 
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Cardinex’s mystery novels; the sto- 
ries of Luke Short, a popular writ- 
er of Westerns, amount already to 
8 million copies. More serious 
writers also run imto fantastic 


French writer Francoise 
Sagan, has already sold ene mil- 


- tion six hundred thousand copies. 


Now, they have even developed 


‘a slot machine for pocket-sized 


books. 

Who are the most translated au- 
thors in world literature? 

Of living writers, Pearl Buck 
leads with 304 translations in the 
period from 1948 to 1955. 

But of all writers, V. I. Lenin is 


ee eee 4 tops with 968 in the same period, 
§ followed by the Bible with 887. 


Of the great classical writers, 


Leo Tolstoy (War and Peace) is 


the giant among world writers, 
even today. 
His closest challengers. 


are 


Anton 


Canada has one auther among 


Fa the “most translated”—Mazo de la 
Fass Roche. Her books, 
fees Jalna series, have had 1538 
tos lations. 


the famous 
trans- 


The world’s leading een 
country is the Soviet Unien, a 


§ there, Jules Verne heads the [ist, 


followed by Dreiser and Jack Lon- 


" don. The U.S.S.R. translated 4,282 


books in 1955—a great many of 
xem technical and scientific. The 
'U.S. in 1ith im the list with 818. 
‘Germany and Czechoslovakia are 
isecond and third. 
‘EFFECT OF TV 


The advance of television has 
had its effect on reading, according 


’ 


{to the UNESCO study. 


| For a while, book reading de- 
clined. But now people are re- 


‘turning to libraries and bookstores. 
|The report finds that fiction read- 
‘ing has suffered somewhat, but 
non-fiction has. benefitted. People 


WANT SHOWS BRIGHTENED UP 


COLLETTE BLACKMOORE | 


) 
‘(United Press Stall re rye 
— | 7 
en pes lnc rt had to take a back seat to radio 
watch Soviet television are dissatis-|27d the ote got a 
‘fied with the present daily dose of dd a apr sro bar ials . A ¥ 
} programs. mone 
This is evident from the hun-| Which to expand. 

dreds of critical letters which they 
drop into the complaint box of: 
every television center in the coun- 


entertainment and education. 


sets and 10 times that many view- 
ers. TV is watched by black- 
try. It is also clear from the Soviet! whiskered Georgians, industrial 
| press, which last year demanded; workers fiom Omsk and Tomsk, 
‘continuously that something bejlonely fishermen im Vladivostok. 

done to improve the selection and} On a typical evening, starting at 
content of the programs. 7 o'cleck, ee see a half-hour pro- 
| The next four years may witnessigram for children—Russian folk 


There are today about a million) 


lhe sai 


1a revolution in Soviet TV, its trams tales, “Leo Tolstoy and children,” 
formation from a small-scale past- (Continued on Page 7) 
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ome ume SS are reading more-serieus works, 2c- 
finally chosen was simplicity itself’ cording to many librarians. 

While the idea of inexpensive —“Pocket Books Inc.”; and pocket 
become the generic! 
ancient Rome, the first real devel- name by which all types of cheap, 
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POLICE 


' (Continued from Page 2) 
|/Mrs. Campbell canght them in a 


bedroom together.” 

Norton declined to comment on 
this smear by the police, and made 
it clear he was brought into the 


time into a powerful instrument of case by the Ericksen family lawyer, 


Allen Cuttle, to handle. only the 


The infant TV industry, which! criminal charges against Ericksen. 


He also had been consulted by Miss 
Campbell as to whether charges 
would be brought against her. She 


thas declared the police obtained a 


false confession from her saying 
they would blame her sweethheart 
for the killing. She also charged 


rough treatment. 


Asked if Ericksen and Miss 


Campbell contemplated a civil suit 
| against . ee who arrested 
hixa 


questioned her, and 


abe" 
oe their employers, the city, 
‘char 


of that nature 
anything 
weuld be up to Attorney Cuttle. 


gin 
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Bets on TV, 


: : 
: : 
. ) , : 
(Continued from Page 1) | (Continued from Page 1) 
Off-Broadway Presents Movies, Theatre — and administration of the funds. | Hussein also imposed a strict cur- 
j : Mitchell also said the admin-|few and in broadcast an appeal to 


TV | 
istration would soon ask Congress| his people over the Jordan radio de- 


\. af Baseball: Yankees-Boston (11) 1:55) Stratton giving the executive|clared, “We shall not all 
' pass laws giv! 'é| clared, e shall not allow anyone 
! Eno Fiyna Theatre: Mademoiselle branch of the government the au- | to intervene in domestic affairs.” 
Fifi with Paulette Goddard (5) 8 thority to look over union funds | He also told Jordanians that any 


By HARRY RAYMOND cellent lighting by Frank Echols, Crossroads (7) 8:30 | and make them public. one who supported the “Commu- 
i aiites Seulieanks @ the precise and graceful move-| Boxing (4) 10. Berrios vs. Hogan} The Taft-Hartley Law reqrires|nists was a traitor to his nation. 
seni light iat ny jments of the ensemble and the! Bassey — 12-round featherweight; unions to periodically file their fi-| IJussein acted shortly after mid- 
hay bronght a bright new staging/@@©, individual acting —all blend! poy, nancial 4:#2ment with the Na- |night when Premier Khalidi re- 
f «er ' ‘ ” staging together to create a work of! 4 tional Labor Relations Board. But signed. 
of “The Mikado” to the Shakes- Ye ‘Person to Person (2) 10:30. Guests: ys * f 
pearewrights Theatee, 264 W. 87th) Oy. ) {| Archbishop of Canterb Fe ee ee ne eee nn} if his speech, the King accmes 
pea rrha pcduction of the Cibert|, A002 t0, this the music of Sir) Archbishop of ‘-anterury ‘snc the authority to check on the ¢-lex-premier Suleiman Nabulsi and 
st iticas i at eke ie: Arthur Sullivan and you have a| Roberta Peters, Met Opera star | curacy of those reports, make them | his Jeft-wing National Socialist 
tte ‘ad Dossthy \s nelige ae “Soeeae werk of theatre which is a feast walace’s Night Beat (5) 11 public or prosecute unions for fil-| Party of fomenting disturbances. 
her excellent staging of “Utopia por the me soa RADIO — rag a ee ——— oe a said Nabulsi had 
ie a, irst witness before the Sen- n arrested along with other 
ee tg a well de c Raymond Allen, who has been Yankees-Boston WINS 1:55. At) ate Rackets Committee was a rep-|leftist leaders and a number of 
he © onecettas from its re ertoire around for quite a while as a 3 ankee Stadium resentative of the NLRB who stat-/ Jordanian officers.) 
pe P \comedian and character actor play- Giants-Phils at Phila. WMCA 7:55 ed the reports were mere] filed. : : ' -s 
through Sunday, June 2. \. me eat qd children’s| Boxing WRCA 10 a y | Hussein claimed he had wanted 
The audi hich filled ing Shakespeare and en s| HOxIng The administration seemed|to make war on Israel last Novem- 
at ; "te otal ' ytd tame is a lean and vividly funny MOVIES | anxious to avoid the charge that its|her after the Sinai invasion, but 
oe - tetas aoe ee orm {hello tle he scampers around dis-| Bachelor Party, Victoria proposals were in the class of anti-| Nabulsi intervened to prevent this. 
| € Io ahs pit ben ea os ae the stupidities of Ko-Ko,! Twelve Angry Men, Capitol labor legislation. Both the Presi- Despite the king’s clearly politi- 
isis sticlond ‘he ak @ Withe Lord High Executioner. He|Cold of Naples, Paris dent and Mitchell stressed they'ca} attack on the Eisenhower Doc- 
, S $a aad - lggee oy @P- adds some brand new topical tews in Poland & Behind Show! merely wanted to “help” labor trine, the strains of “The Stars and 
Pp “ys — 1g we OM ee nee business to his role and he|” window, Cameo clean ‘out its ranks. But there were Stripes Forever” tured up in the 
em ; td we Rapees, that "gee the humorous patter sOMgs We Are All Murderers, Astor-| also indications that forces in both | music played during the broad- 
‘te er yo never qs with special clarity. | Brooklyn houses long interested in wiping out! pact 


their fill of Gilbert and Sullivan. Allen capers in and out with)’, pert Schweitzer, Art the union shop and the right of By sunrise Hussein had installed 


I have seen poor productions of the rotund Tom Plank. a comic! ‘ ) ‘: ; umions to en age m yhtical ac-' i , 
the Savoy operettas. But I have basso lately seen with the TP ly vi tivity would aaa rks praposais! me new cabinet of rightwing Pre- 
been following the work of Miss|York City Center Opera Company) {tg Strada, 52nd St. Translux for enactment in this session of 2“ Hashem, a 69-year old Turk- 
Raedler for a good many years.|who adds something special to| Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- | Congress. ish-educated lawyer who was a 
And she has never offered a sloppy the role of Pooh-Bah. In the merry! _ yojj, | ’ | Sen. Barry Goldwater, who is chose friend of Hussems grand- 
show. group is Morgan Stuart, a fine DRAMA among those gunning for labor — the late king Abdullah. 

’ 4d ? operatic tenor, as_ the romantic’, heus Descending, Martin Beck | unions, acting in accord with Joe’ f f cabinet includes another 

Her current staging of “The Nanki-Poo. A pa sented then ; pao Conse, MeCarthy in the Senate Rackets — rightwing premier — Samir 
Mikado, ° although it is acted in a} Irene Dean, Carol Plamondon| wich a Committee, yesterday formally re- arwe- er was named foreign 
small house with a Hammond or-!and Lorraine Phillips are young, | Brigadoon Adelphi quested the Senate body to inves- mph E deputy — : 
gan and a piano replacing the beautiful and very dumb and inno-| Visit To a Small Planet. Booth | tigate the activities of the United! As interior minister, Hashem in- 
traditional orchestra, has freshness'cent as the three little girls from! Purple Dust, Cherry . one ‘Auto Workers in the Kohler strike. Stalled Falah Matadha, the 64- 
and color and a professional man-|the seminary. Dorothy Hatch, with 4 Hole in the Head Plymouth ‘He wants an inquiry into employer Ye@t old leader who consolidated 
ner that sets it apart from a good'a rich contralto, is the wicked old|Long Day’s Journey Into Night, Charges of some 800 alleged in- Jordan's control over eastern Pal- 
many of our musical shows. It is'Katisha with an eye on Nanki-Poo| Helen Hayes stances of violence in the strike Stine after the postwar partition. 
brilliantly sung and acted by a who has to settle in the end on'Good King Charles Downtown 20d the union’s nationwide cam- A high Government source said 
cast which appears to enjoy their/Ko-Ko. The baritone John Bridson, Bells Are Ringing, Shubert paign for boycott of Kohler plumb- the —T cabinet had spent 2A 
work. rounds out the cast portraying a) Volpone, Rooftop Theatre img wares. hours in continuous consultation. 

When I say there is color, I very mad and comic Mikado. | Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit The President, after his meeting !t was meeting again this evening, 
mean there is color aplenty in this} Next Tuesday the Savoyards| Majer Barbara Morosco | with Mitchell, said, “We don’t want after planning emergency meas- 
attraction. No eld worn-out cos-|will present “H.M.S. Pinafore.”|My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre |t© do anything that will hamper the WC*. 
tumes. Everything has a spanking'Productions to follow are “Pirates| Three Penny Opera, Theatre de) American labor movement in its The army enforced the ironclad 
crispness and freshness about it.'of Penzance,” “Yeomen of the} Lys. legitimate objective. But we do Curfew, which amounted to a 


The remarkable costumes, the ex-'Guard” ‘and “The Gondoliers.” | Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador| V2" to help labor clean up its own state of siege. No one was allowed 


o> sli Cecelia — \Inherit the Wind, National | house.” ‘on the streets without a special 


¢ MOVIES TV AND Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet He further said, “Labor racket. |Pass. oa were confined to 
: : No Time For Se Alvin eering, like corruption anywhere,|heir hete 
| bad bd . rw En is an abomination which must be! The only traffic allowed was 


Separate Tables, Music Box : . 
(Continued from page 6) ria Abner, St. James eliminated if and whenever it that of government official cars, 
Savoyards, Shakespearewrights ee BOY 7 police motorcycles and armed pa- 


2 , ts “A ‘tr 4 a | 
A good part of Miss Anderson’s colorful film is devoted to a descrip- ee vdteinon ac rts mo Fane a 
tion of the hospital which was originally a large chicken coop and | ,, ial a Ronco rtgy aims the saved off A barbed wire barrier was set 
lies in a jungle village close to a network of waterways formed b ACLU CRITICIZES ; oni 
the Ogowe river. Thus the sick are able to come to him f a peg pls a 6 ae ae Ms din mee oe 
: r€ to him trom to union Offices. The Ameri- Dullding. 
upstream in their dugout canoes. NEW CURBS IN Le Be seer 
One gets a wonderful impression of this grand old humanist | ggg gg pe oa dies “eadarship ‘high WASHINGTON, April 25—The 
— 9 iy: his patients and at his piano which has an organ | CODE | Standards of trust and fidelity.” U, 5. State Department said today 
— i. te eel tives = of termites and mildew. How- | Patrick Murphy Malin, executive} The President noted that he had|that Jordan’s “independence and 
Se ls, mnt hh a nm Pa nd ag ~~ rig ata: director of the American Civil Lib-j proposed legislation since 1954 for integrity” is being threatened by 
still looks like a slum hospital still lacks Oy prs : os aie erties Union, yesterday called = os a _ . awe and weltave international a eeggess ore 
modern buildings. Some of these questions are related to Dr. |the movie industry to ease “censor- with ‘the Perens pe yom aan te Bene ¢ vs a 
sme th ae age to his patients as children of nature, ship “apenas exerted by _self-ap- disclosure. He said those measures|not yet invoked the Eisenhower 
. ‘inner ‘ —— x oan groups. be a be ag at once. prowess in — — of Jordan be- 
; Malin, in a letter to Eric Johns- pparently having in view that) cause e n no request for 
IN HIS “CHILDHOOD Recollection: , | 
Schweitzer revealed that it was Bartholds ath on gag Mae ton, poesicent of She Motion Pic-|ptber a ee ee 
Negro with his head bent in sorrow which summoned him, at {tue Association of America, also| "© mga by am ee A Navy spokesman said orders 
the age of 30, to live and work in Africa which off and on has |criticized the industry's revised pro-| yitchel] has "hp a = i the fleet were secret but that it 
been fis home fer more than 40 years. He said that it was while {duction code for adding “ , 4, a n cirected’ to ©0-lis “reasonable to assume that all 
sailing down the African seaboard that he “discovered the race ee hae ing new re-jordinate the administration's cam-|its warships had been sent back to 
of giants from among which Bartholdi must have chosen his model ee paren. the eastern Mediterranean. 
He suggested the MPAA collect 


They lived along the Ivery Coast.” : , -— ied 
They also five along the Geld Coast and in Nigeria and in information from a cross-section of| MORRIS 
Kenya. And they AaTe awakening. movie-gocrs, experts on the subject’ | | Ww -. ) 


of unsolicited gifts and grants from individuals and foundations. 


| 


Dr. Schweitzer whose medical missionary work in Africa has ‘covered by the §! nd_ psvcholo- ; 
had a tremendous impact will yet live to see all of Africa free and gists and ine ses Bo tag pane (Continued from Page 5) 
a world at peace. S dain oa : . e€ ae at = vote more par Saturday Manhattan 
~ ms are based on 00 (more than ubling cca | 
x solid evidence. | for the Communists of India. Is | ave. a yotte 12 gy ~~ & Gun. , 
F ANS IN LISSR He said there were a number of| #4 a decline? Look ox at the much nea Pccien cea music by Aaron Guatenit. 
plays and books “recognized as' position and role of {Laurel & Hardy Comedy. Admission Free. 


; ae _ _. lelassics of literature” which could! ia. ‘Coming 
(Continued from Page &) hew she was able to get more milk) | be shown en the screen if the| Look at the tremendous general | , , nes by Dr. Herbert Aptheker. 


“The story of an electric power sta-|from her cows than anyone else on ‘road strike in France under |<provt Renae er Ee: meagan 
tion,” or perhaps a earteon. Then‘ her collective farm, ae code were fully enforced. e leadershi a the left-led seetions an Sraitonditanr fuer mai- 
comes Sm hour of news and| The pattern of programs is repe- He said a eign er + ewe OCT Look A the increases in |Toesdays—starting Apr 
documentaries on art, travel and'titive, with few variations, few sur-|.y ee eee climainate, oe registered by the Italian P-™. ‘Adelght Hal, 14 Sth Ave. 
various current events. prises. Viewers complain that the momneo and Juliet” and se in by-clecti " |g.) 1 per lecture. 
At 8 or 9 the feature of the €ve- | mevies and plays shown are the| L245 $ aang oe ' 13” The memoir that last 0m de- | hg 
ning will bring a movie (Soviet|worst of the lot. Theater managers m9 om ~ : f nt be--q CLaeRATE MAY DAY in tee ele 
° . , ”“i“Crime and Punishment;” and aj V& or an agreement Promiment speakers—entertainment. Aller- 
movies can be shown on TV 10\are reluctant to televise their hit , ' Wed 
tis as aes Has Seto ur ny Tule that “passion should be treated] tween the major powers ond Sor jem Center, 50 Snes, at toa teen. 
‘oatiee rh Se — et sales Will|, such a manner as not to stimu-| an end of Sg a tests and | Adm. FREE. 
Occasionally there are broadcasts! So far Soviet TV has failed to — , oe aoe me wa , — sede — pee mem dis ae 
by visiting foreign artists or sports'attract the talented writers actors|< —parweed, gicer ry | Whee will be the cele of Isho “~~ 
ents like the world hockey cham-|and directors, most f whom a ae 4 and Sholem Asch’s “The God «Ay r od! 
events -{and dir of whom work! of Vengeance.” | this situation? 
pionships. in movies and the theater. A first- Fe | 7 
On Sunday Sovict TV fans begin|rate movie scenario will bring a is 
their watch around 2 P.M. and are|writer about $150,000. TV will 
treated to educational programs for|pay him about $3,000. : 
industrial and agricultural workers.| Soviet officials are taking steps 
A resourceful machine tool worker|to improve this situation. On , 
ight tell how he invented a new technical! side five-year planners ex- 
or a short cut in production 75 independent transmission 
or a speedy milk-maid may explainicenters and 7 million sets by 1960. | 


‘ 


=== by roosevelt ward jr. 
A bright view from the dugout... pressbox 


FROM TIME to time since occupying this corner, you've heard 
me opine that the pay envelope of my worthy predecessor should 
have been three times fatter than the paltry sum he received. As 
you know, this opinion was arrived at after I was plunged into the 
job and discovered what herculean labors he had performed. 

Well—to my own detriment—I'm taking it all back. Anybody in 
this chair shouldn’t get paid at all! THEY should do the paying! 

What?—What prompted this radical change of attitude? 

Well, I'll tell you. One beautiful sunny afternoon . . . last 
Wednesday it was . .. with the balm of soon-to-arrive summer 
laziness stalking the air, I felt like doing nothing else but —s 
off to a ball park, rearing back comfortably and soaking in some o 
our national madness. .. . And that’s just what I did! I'm sure a 
majority of others had the same idea, but most of the poor devils 
were either chained to factory and office labors or else restrained 
and harrassed by a thousand workaday cares. 

A few, mostly juveniles out of school and teenagers playing 


hookey from school, some mothers and fathers taking an off day 4 


and a sprinkling of plushies who don’t have to work at all—had the 
same idea because met about 12,000 of ‘em. 

But even they couldn’t reach me—I was among the chosen. 

With credentials finally in order, I was squired by my mentor, 
predecessor and companion work-shirker to my first game at Yankee 
Stadium as member of the envied class. For those of you who I 
hear saying “So what! Whatta you shooting off for!” — remember 
that just like you, my accustomed view of a baseball contest is from 
some crazy position, peeking from behind a big post in the third 
deck, squinting from a seat far away in the bleachers, or, most likely 
sipping from a ringside tavern berth. But now! all of this is for the 
birds. I’m a new. man of broadened perspectives. 

On the first leg of my praiseworthy initiation, 20-year veteran, 
Lester Rodney, directed me through a door marked ‘private’, and 
then through a subterranean passage underneath the vast arena only 
treked by those in the inner sanctum of baseball. Just when I[ was 
lost in the winding maze, a green door opened and, contrary to the 
boy in the popular song, I found myself gazing out from that holy 
of all holies, that lower-depths temple of the mighty—a major league 
dugout. Immediately I knew my life could never be the same. This 
mysterious flat-topped rectangle offers a revelation . . . a view of 
new dimensions. Instead of customarily looking down at the players 
on the field from a distance, you're looking up at them. A stone's 
throw away, gathered around the batting cage, throwing on the 
sidelines and chasing flys in the field, are those majesties of the 
sporting world, major league baseball players. Relaxed, loose and 
easy as they perform the ritual. 

You float a few paces to the batting cage as the words of in- 
formation from your companion seem to drift in from afar, unheard 
as your attention refuses to focus. You may think this is laying it on 
thick, but try it for the first time and see whether you can concen- 
. trate. 
Lester sauntered across to a tall sun-tanned Baltimore player 
awaiting his turn in the batting cage and through my second ear I 
could hear distant snatches of greeting . . . something like .. . 
“How's it going . . . feels much better playing regular, huh?”.. . 
Quick, confident, happy reply ... “Sure does . . . played maybe 
once in two weeks with Brooklyn ... here every day . . . much 
better . . . sharper batting eye. . . .” Lester introduces “Dick Wil- 
liams, use to be with Brooklyn, regular outfielder with the Orioles.” 
An easy “How are you” from Williams—an almost unuttered reply 
from myself... a handshake (Later on when Williams comes up 
to bat for the first time, Lester quips “Well let’s see what your first 
major league handshake does.”) 

All of this is ordinary, but I was lookin 
—the stands, the players in the cage, the 
the other dugout, the fly balls, the scooped grounders, etc. . . 
it all got mixed together. 

Among the players, my first feeling, trivial as it was, was that I 
was back among mere mortals. After a whole season of Basketball, 
where I was getting an inferiority complex from being towered over 
by players inches taler than my not exactly—short six feet, it was 
good to see baseballers even shorter. 

A tour of the Baltimore dressing room, empty except for two 
pitchers, Ray Moore and starter Connie Johnson elicited a thought of 
all the noisy bedlam and tempestuous feelings this now vast and 
lonely room had held. 

® 


ENTERING the pressbox and taking a seat to the left of home- 
plate is equally startling. This is the life! The best and clearest 
view of all action. “Like you could umpire from here,” is the way 
Rodney put it. And he’s right. First look from this vantage point 
impresses on you how spacious this park is. You wonder how any- 
‘body could ever hit a ball reaching the left-field, center and right- 
center reaches of this field. Left and centerfield outfielders fade like 
tiny figures on a faraway landscape of green, as smooth and even 
as the surface of a calm sea. The severely shortended rightfield stand 
is the only sight menacing a pitcher. 

- You muse... If you were an artist painting this park you'd 
paint a picture in vivid basic colors, rightfield smack up in the 
viewers face, the rest of the park trailing off into the distance, topped 
by buildings rising in the background, and garish advertising signs 
disrupting the scene and high and faraway a miniature subway 
snakes along the track above the stadium. 

Back oni the field, you remember the Ruths, Gehrig and Di- 
maggio who trampled this turf. You look in rightfield stands and 
remember Johnny Mize and Yogi Berra and the World Series and 
Brooklyn. In left, a mile away, Lester points out the spot where 
Gionfreddi caught Dimaggio’s sure homer and made it an out... , 

What? The game? ... Ooh, the game! A typical Yankee vic- 
tory. Baltimore pecked away for 12 hits off Ditmar but couldn’t get 
the big hit. Connie naa of Orioles got past everybody but the 
Big Two, Mantle and Berra. In the eighth inning after the pattern 
was clear, I turned around to Lester and said, “Well, this is it... 
BOOM-—a shot left the bat and dropped into the rightfield bleachers. 
Hit, of course, by Mantle to win the game 3-2. The regal Yankees! 
Even the fans act comfortable, sure, accustomed to success. 

. 


ON THE same night I traveled over to Brooklyn and returned 
to earth. A Brooklyn-Giant first meeting. A turnout of 25,000 


g at everything at once 
layers on the sidelines, 
» $0 


New York, Friday, April 26, 1957 


are feudi Hoak-ism protaces 
vino sero MW Baseball rule 


president of the Detroit Tigers and, 
now general manager, today was at} CHICAGO, April 25 — The'was designed to prevent occur- 
serious odds with new president American and National Leagues rences such as the one in the Cin- 
Harvey R. Hansen. cracked down today to prevent|cinnati-Milwaukee game at Mil- 
First sign of trouble between!baserunners from deliberately in- waukee last Sunday in which Red- 
Hansen and Briggs was revealed terferring with or fielding a batted leg Don Hoak, running the bases, 
last Sunday, one day after Hansen ball to break up a possible double fielded a fairly batted ball and in 
became president, succeeding Fred! play. ‘effect retired himself. 
A. Knorr. One of Hansen’s first ac-| Will Harridge, president of the) With one out in the first inning, 
tions was to tell Briggs to stay out \American League, announced that Hoak, going from second to third 


Tigers Brass 


' Briggs promptly told Tighe he games. 


of the dugout and clubhouse be-/ the two leagues have adopted aon Wally Post's hopper, fielded 
cause this was field manager Jack/joint resolution which becomes ef-\the ball and flipped it back to 
Tighe’s territory. fective for today’s major league Braves shortstop Johnny Logan. 
Post was credited with a single, 
still intended to make visits to the! Harridge sent the following no- Logan with the putout and Hoak 
dugout and clubhouse before andjtice to American League umpires: was automatically out. 
after games. “When I stopped| “If, in the judgment of the um-| Hoak said he simply put up his 
coming around Jast year, Bucky|pire, a baserunner wilfully and de-|hands to avoid being struck by 
|Harris asked me what was wrong|liberately interferes with a batted the ball. Logan said it was a de- 
and said he wanted me to come ball with the obvious intent to liberate act by Hoak to break up 
around,” Briggs said. break up a double play, the ball is\ “a sure double play” on Post and 
Tighe was silent. dead, the umpire shall call the Gus Bell, who was on first. 
Selous. now ieveals new -peesi-l out for interference and also! George Kell of the Baltimore 
Fit es Bg des hoes him call out the immediate succeeding | Orioles used a similar strategy in 
atti i olay: dindaliien Briggs said Ue because of the action of|/Baltimore April 16 against the 
he is going to “straighten him |, teammate. Boston Red Sox. He ran into the 
(Hansen) out” and will quit if Han. In no event may bases be run, ball between second and third to 
sen: keps by-pessing him on club|o,."™* scored, because of such break up what appeared to be a 
lbeigiaiees action by a runner,” the notice double play, and revealed later the 
eae eee Orioles had “talked about and 
Briggs, son of the late millionaire) The ; 


manutacturer and Tigers owner, —— 


Walter O. Briggs, Sr., ran the club Bindig says Klu will return to lineup 


pai het — pee his father’s) 
eatn. W en it ha to be sold to ‘when he feels like pla in f 
settle the elder Briggs estate last ying 
year, Spike's close friend and busi- CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 25 game this season and has appeared 
ness associate, Knorr, a Michigan —Cincinnati manager Birdie Teb-|a¢ a pinch-hitter. 
ne ep ra peigat Mie said aa | first baseman Die SS ae ee 
ed the 1l-man group which bought! Kluszewski will return to the line- / | : 
the Tigers for $= 500,000 on a natin when he feels like playing. capped by a hip injury. Doctors 
payment plan. Spike was named! The Cincinnati manager, how- checked him Wednesday and sug- 
general manager. : ile, blasted a published report! gested that he relax the hip more. 
Briggs cut loose at Hansen to a quoting him as saying Klu might) They said that tension is a part of 
newsman (Detroit News) youectay ie out “for a long, long time.” _|the ailment and that when the big 
Briggs said the Hansen adminis-' “I never told anybody that in'slugger relaxes properly, the strain 
tration “isnt going to give me any|my life,” the Redleg pilot said. {should go away. 
trouble, I'll walk out. I dont have} Tebbetts said it is up to his: The Redlegs, who rapped Chi- 
any contract and I'm not going to homerun slugger to decide when cago 6-3 today for their fourth 
put up with trouble.” he will play. straight victory, abxiously awaited 
“This fellow (Hansen) is going! “Klue will play when he feels the arrival of the Milwaukee 
around me so I may have to take like it,” Tebbetts said. Braves for a three-game _ series 
him in hand,” Briggs said. Kluszewski has played one full opening tomorrow night. 


Penn Relays start in Philly today 


will be crowned in the 


| pions 


PHILADELPHIA, April 25.—! The Texans in their first ap. 
The 63rd Penn Relays, a two-day, pearance here since 1936, should;two-mile and the four-mile va- 


meeting with scores of events be anchored by Eddie Southern'cated by Oxford. North Carolina 
and thousands of entries, open to-|and he should provide a rough) was a strong contender in the 
day with Texas and Villanova afternoon for Ron Delany ortwo-mile and the four-mile was 
favored to win the major team! Charley Jenkins, the Olmypic listed as “wide open” with Mary- 
races. | gold medalists Villanova can slip|land, St. John’s, Michigan, Man- 
Villanova was expected to re- into the anchor spot. hattan and Indiana boasting 
peat its 1956 victorirs in the} Six of the eight championsstrong runners. 
sprint medley and distance med-|crowned last year will be on hand The meet, with 3,387 men and 
ley. The Texas foursome, which|—the Oxford team which carried, boys entered from 542 schools 
cracked its own world’s recordjoff two triumphs is missing—and running down to the grade school 
in the 440-yard relay last week|the competition should be keen.|competitors who race in sneak- 
and has tied the 880-yard rec-| Villanova was favored to retain ers and knickers, has its full quo- 
ord, was expected to sweep these/two of its medley titles with theta of individual events as well as 
events. mile hanging in on the balance,|its college class and high caliber 
The classic mile relay, the last,but Texas was favored to topple schoolboy races. , 
event Saturday afternoon, will) Morgan State in the 440 and It opens Friday with the 400 
find Texas bidding to upset the Cornell in the 880. The Texans; meter hurdles. Individual titles 
defending Villanovans. Villanovajran the 440 in 389.9 last week the first day include the two- 
set a meet record of 3:11.9 last}and have done 1:22.7 in the/mile, discus, broad jump and 
year but last week lost leadoff 880, hammer throw, and Saturday's 
man George Sydnor with a pull-| Cornell hoped to put in com-|events include the broad jump 
ed muscle. petition the same four which won with ———_ champion Greg 
Coach Jim (Jumbo) Elliott has'the four furlongs last year, but/Bell of Indiana defending the 
capable replacements for Sydnor,/Earl McHugh suffered a foot in-|pole vault, 100-yard dash, high 
but whether Villanova can gen-!jury earlier this week and was'jump, 120 high hurdles, shot put, 
erate enough speed to stave off reported out of action. javelin throw, and the hop-step- 


the 3:12.8 potential of the Tex-| LaSalle was defending — but/jump for a me afternoon. 
ans is one of the meet’s most _in- was not favored — in the 480 Eight championships will be de- 


Cc 


| teresting questions. 


shuttle hurdles and new cham- in the final two hours Sat- 


ay. 
which contradicted my view that the old rivalry had lost its pull There's no Benjamin Franklin 
(contradicted at the start of the season anyway). The panorama: |mile but an “alumni” 800 will be 
Loud, racous, wry and lively as the Yankee game was staid and jrun with Olympian Arnie Sowe 
orderly. (Brooklyn fans even coined a new chant, a rythmic shout |featured against a field which i 
cocenpenying the warmup tosses of Giant — suonding some- {cludes Reggie Pearman. Sowell 
thing oo000chQOOP!) The game: Hotely contested, great plays, |never won a gold watch at this 
funny errors, etc... . ; | meet while rv for 7 
Impressionistic, you say! .. . Well whatta you expect from |through no fault of his. 
someone so recently removed from your own ranks! ... But, er— |Pearman made it a habit of finish- 
about that salary business . . . forget it. With this fund drive like first for N.Y.U. during his 
it is, we ain’t even getting the paltry sums. e career. 


in 
co 


